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THE HISTORY OF MUSICAL NOTATION. 
By Henry C. Lunn. 

(Concluded from our last Number.) 

We now approach a name in the history of music 
which must not be hastily passed over. Pope 
Gregory, surnamed the Great, two centuries and a 
half after the time of St. Ambrose, instituted so 
many reforms in the then existing system 'of the art 
that the word " Gregorian " is always used to express 
not only a certain ecclesiastical style of music, but a 
certain peculiar notation which, rightly or wrongly, 
has invariably been called after his name. It is an 
unquestionable fact that he established new scales, 
fpr he took the four scales of St. Ambrose, which our 
readers have already seen, and added four others, by 
transposing the Ambrosian scales a fourth lower. 
These additional scales he called Plagal, to dis- 
tinguish them from the more ancient ones, which 
were termed Authentic. 

It is a matter of regret that, long after Gregory 
could protest against such a desecration of his eccle- 
siastical scales, the tendency to return to those awful 
Greek words we have already mentioned became 
too great to resist ; and this simple succession of 
sounds received the names of Dorian, Phrygian, 
Mixolydian, &c, terms so utterly absurd, and so per- 
fectly meaningless, as applied to Gregory's scales — 
if even they ever had a meaning in Greece — that we 
cannot but wonder that they were universally 
received. To the pedantic scholars of the time, 
however, anything with a flavour of ancient Greece 
seemed absolutely necessary in their musical cookery; 
and thus the application of these words seemed to 
suggest the notion that the newly invented scales 
were, in fact, nothing but a return to those of 
Greece — the basis of all that wonderful music 
which had been performed at the Olympic games, and 
the effect of which had excited the rhapsodies of the 
greatest poets the world had seen. Nothing could 
be more absurd : not only did Gregory never in the 
slightest degree attempt a return to the Greek scales, 
as they were called, but he resolutely rejected every- 
thing at all founded upon their method. Recognizing, 
at once, the octave as the basis of his system, he 
threw away the tetrachord as useless lumber ; and 
for the seven sounds of his scale he took the first 
seven letters of the Roman alphabet. Here, indeed, 
was a grand step towards simplicity. Letters had 
been used before his time to express notes, but until 
the system of the octave had been established, any 
other signs might have done as well, each note having 
a distinct name in the great scale of sounds. Gre- 
gory, however, took the first seven letters of the 
alphabet, and repeated them, precisely as he found 
the sounds repeated by nature herself, using capitals 
for the first octave, small letters for the second 
octave, and when the scale was extended, after his 
time, double small letters were used to express the 
third octave. 

We now come to an interesting period in the pro- 
gress of musical notation ; for although no system of 
lines was generally adopted, many persons attempted 
to express the idea of rising and falling to the eye, 



as it had for ages been impressed upon the ear. 
And hence it appears to me that much misapprehen- 
sion has arisen on the subject ; for as it became the 
custom for teachers to instruct their pupils by a pet 
notation of their own, many of these isolated speci- 
mens have been preserved, and falsely held up as 
specimens of the existing notation of the period. In 
the time of Gregory we have no positive proof that 
anything like a staff existed at all; although we 
know that the four-line staff in which the Gregorian 
chants were written long after his time, seems posi- 
tively identified with the system itself. 

We have now to speak of one of the most earnest 
workers in the cause of musical advancement — Guido 
d' Arezzo, as he was commonly called, an obscure 
monk, who lived in the early part of the eleventh 
century, and who made his name known and 
respected throughout the civilized world. We all 
know the tendency to heap honours on a man who 
has fairly won his way to the estimation of his fellow- 
creatures ; and if, therefore, we are apt to associate 
the name of Guido with reforms by right belonging 
to others, we can only plead what Thomas Carlyle 
calls our " hero worship " in justification. It 
is said, and as strenuously contradicted, that he 
invented the five-line staff, the use of points upon lines, 
and, in fact, laid the basis of our modern notation. 
There can be little doubt that he introduced wonder- 
ful reforms in the Art of teaching singing, showing to 
the eye the rising and falling of sounds ; and that he 
also shadowed forth the use of the clefs, for in his 
prologue to the Antiphonarium, he speaks of his in- 
vention in the following words : "By Divine assist- 
ance, I have pointed out such a method of notation 
that, by a little help from a master at first, an 
intelligent and studious person may easily acquire 
the rest by himself. And if any one should sus- 
pect my veracity in this assertion, let him 
come to our convent, let him make the experi- 
ment, let him examine the children under my care, 
and he will find that, though they are still severely 
punished for their ignorance of the psalms, and 
blunders in the reading, they can now sing correctly, 
without a master, the chants to those psalms of 
which they can scarcely pronounce the words." He 
then explains the use of the lines and spaces ; and 
tells us that " all the notes which are placed on the 
same line, or in the same space, denote the same 
sound ; and that the name of the sound is determined 
either by the colour of the line, or by a letter of the 
alphabet placed at the beginning of it : a rule of such 
consequence," he adds, " that if a melody be written 
without a letter, (that is a cliff, or coloured line,) it 
will be like a well without a rope, in which, though 
there be plenty of water, it will be of no use." 

We must not pass over the fact of Guido's fixing 
upon the syllables Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, to 
express the sounds of his Hexachord ; though why, 
clinging, as he did so thoroughly, to the idea of the 
octave, he should teach the scale of six sounds, it is 
difficult to understand. We know that the seventh 
sound, afterwards called Si, was perpetually haunting 
him ; and I am inclined to believe that this 
Hexachord was more prominently brought forward 
by his pupils after his death, who probably saw in it 
some slight approach to the dislocation of the octave 
system, and a consequent return to the unnatural and 
meaningless methods of ancient Greece. Guido, we 
are told, taught his pupils to find and name 
the tones upon the bones of the hand. It was 
regarded as a wonderful discovery that the Creator 
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should have given to man exactly the same number 
of members in the hand as there were tones in the 
scale, viz., nineteen, according to his system, from G 
on the first line of our Bass staff, to D on the fourth 
line of our Treble staff : the twentieth tone, E, was 
only added at a later period by Guido's pupils, in 
order to complete a seventh Hexachord ; and not 
being able to find a place for it on the hand, they 
fixed it over the top of the second finger, whose 
highest member is called D, so that to comprehend 
the scale according to Guido, some slight knowledge 
of anatomy was absolutely necessary. 

It is very difficult to arrive at an exact idea of the 
notation universally recognized in the eleventh 
century, for although we know that the idea of the 
staff was now gaining ground very rapidly, the 
alphabetical notation on a single line still remained, 
in proof of which I may mention that a manuscript 
of Guido is now in existence, in which the old nota- 
tion is used without the slightest alteration. 

About this time, amongst many systems which 
were temporarily adopted, an ingenious method was 
employed, which certainly gave a very good notion 
of the rising and falling of sounds. Eight or nine 
lines were drawn, and in the spaces between these 
lines the syllables to be sung were written. The 
following fragment will serve as a fair specimen of 
this notation : — 



iris lempiternus 



pa 



Tit 



tm tanpiternus 



pa 



Tu 



Afterwards points were placed on seven lines, 
without using the spaces, the lowest line being called 
E. 

Before we leave the time of Guido, it should be 
mentioned that he effected an important improve- 
ment, which no doubt laid the foundation both of a 
permanent staff and of clef signs, for he drew a line 
under F, with one in the middle, between red F and 
yellow C, and in the system of four lines, suggested 
the writing of notes in the spaces, as well as on the 
lines, a method which seems to us obvious enough, 
but which was, no doubt, considered in his time a 
wonderful innovation on the established notation. 

But what must strike us all with astonishment in 
the consideration of this subject is that, not only 
in Guido's time, but long afterwards, ingenious as 
were the several methods of notation, they all 
tended solely to one object, the art of writing the 
actual pitch of the sound, so that there could be no 
danger of its being mistaken. What length that 
sound should have appeared immaterial ; a long 
syllable and a short one seemed all that was neces- 
sary ; but the fixing of the positive duration of a 
note by its shape was never suggested. It was 
not to be expected, however, that music could 
escape from its leading-strings whilst it was 
limited merely to reciting a few syllables, each note 
to be sung having only a relative value with its neigh- 
bours, and the invention of characters to express 
actual time, as well as pitch, was therefore the one 
thing now wanting. The honour of the invention 
of the " Time-table " is divided between Franco, of 



Cologne, as he was called, and Johannes de Muris, a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, in Paris ; but here, again, as 
historians differ, who shall decide ? In the first place, 
nobody can positively say when Franco, of Cologne, 
really lived — or rather, whether the Franco, who 
was celebrated in 1466, could really be the man who 
left behind him so many valuable suggestions re- 
specting the fixing of musical characters to express 
time, more especially when we find that in his Ars 
Cantus mesurabilis, preserved in the Bodleian library 
at Oxford, he speaks of the number of authors pre- 
ceding him who have written treatises on measured 
music ; and merely takes credit for some few things 
which he says he has himself invented. Living so 
near the time of Guido, when characters to represent 
time were unknown, there can be little doubt, as 
Kiesewetter, in his History of Music, truly says, that 
this Franco of 1046 could not be the same man 
who laid the foundation of a " time-table," which, 
with some slight variations, exists at the present day. 
Johannes de Muris, who lived in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, is more known to students of 
music than Franco, but history convinces us that 
honour is not always given to those who most deserve 
it. However it may interest the searcher after facts to 
investigate the relative claims of Franco and de Muris 
to the merit of this invention, it will here be sufficient 
to say that in the fourteenth century characters were 
used to express time ; and a glance at the following 
illustration will prove how very nearly we are now 
approaching our present notation, and how rapidly 
reform progressed from this point. 

After the invention of the "time-table," music 
became freed from its bondage ; for in the history of 
notation — as in all other histories — we find that as 
a want becomes universally felt, the intellect of the 
time supplies it. When music meant chanting a few 
sacred words, the natural measure of the words sup- 
plied all the time that was necessary ; and long and 
short notes, corresponding with this measure, were 
sufficient for the purpose required. But as the art 
advanced, and more especially as florid counterpoint 
— or notes of various lengths sung by different voices 
to the same syllables — became used, it was necessary, 
to avoid confusion, that characters should be invented 
to express time. Then came Franco and Johannes 
de Muris to the rescue ; and from their united efforts 
we see the foundation of our present " time-table." 
Now, also, the syllabic restraint to which music from 
the earliest times had been subjected, need no longer 
exist ; and instrumental music, therefore, began to 
assume an independence which it could never before 
enjoy. Now arose the Bards and Troubadours, who 
carried their songs and harps into the halls of the great 
men of the time, and with recitations of love and 
chivalry awakened a feeling for the art outside the 
walls of the church. The wonderful stories of the suc- 
cessful love-suits of these irresistible minstrels are still 
devoured with avidity by romantic readers ; but all 
I can say is that if ladies, who would not be 
wooed in sober prose, could be conquered by such 
poetry or such music as I have seen in some of these 
troubadours' songs, we might believe a rhapsody in 
praise of their eyes, but scarcely could credit one in 
praise of their ears. 

Although many persons assert that, even in the 
time of Guido, points were used upon lines to express 
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the pitch of notes, there is no evidence to prove, as I 
have already mentioned, that any such notation had 
received universal recognition ; and indeed, although 
we have seen the elements of the staff existing even 
before this period, it is a curious fact that we do not 
positively find before the twelfth century that it was 
generally adopted ; and certainly notes — either as 
squares, points, or dots — were not in common use 
before this time. 

We have seen in the early days of notation the 
eight or nine -line staff ; and we have also seen how 
Guido, almost without knowing it, suggested the 
four-line staff by drawing a line under F, with one 
in the middle between red F and yellow C. But it 
is a remarkable fact that in spite of all this, modern 
notation should have settled itself into the five-line 
staff, without any reason being assigned for it, and 
without even the name of its inventor being handed 
down to us. If we examine into the subject our- 
selves, however, we shall find that in the five-line 
staff the eye, having a resting point exactly in the 
centre, can easily see two lines above and two lines 
below ; and that, in fact, we do not, for instance, so 
much recognize B in the Treble staff, because it is 
on the third line, or D because it is on the fourth line, 
as because B is precisely in the centre of the staff, 
and D has one line above it. To prove this, draw a 
sixth line, and these notes will at once appear differ- 
ent to the eye, although it is obvious that they 
occupy the same lines as before, and have merely 
changed with relation to the entire staff. 

The five-line staff being thus established, the 
ladder of sounds above and below this was continued 
by what are called leger, or light lines ; and as these 
could not be extended very far above and below the 
staff, a number of " clef signs " kept them in proper 
order : and thus, in place of one long ladder, we had 
a number of short ones joined together. Then the 
sharps and flats necessary to form modern keys 
instead of being placed before the notes, were put at 
the commencement (between the character which 
denotes the clef and the time-sign), and termed the 
signature. Thus was our notation gradually per- 
fected into its present form ; and if we cannot award 
it the highest praise for philosophical accuracy, we 
can at least commend it for its excessive ingenuity. 

Having thus traced the history of musical notation 
to our own day, and glanced rapidly at the most 
prominent of the various reforms which have been 
instituted in the past, I feel that the subject would 
be incomplete were I not to mention some of those 
which have been proposed for the future. It will be 
at once seen that our notation has not been invented 
to meet our modern requirements ; but that it has 
grown up as the art gradually advanced, and instru- 
ments and voices became capable of executing those 
elaborate passages which in days gone by were, of 
course, utterly unthought of. That any reform in 
musical notation would render all the published 
music useless, must of necessity be accepted as a 
powerful argument against the introduction of any 
alteration whatever in the established system : but I 
cannot help believing that this — like everything else 
— is progressive ; and that in the course of time, 
even the five-line staff — having no basis in the scale 
itself —may give place to another for which a more 
logical reason may arise. If only as curiosities, 
however, these proposed reforms are entitled to 
attention. 

I pass over any propositions for noting music 



with the four-line staff, because, although ingenious, 
they are, I think, not sufficiently practical. The 
three -line staff, however, seems a good principle, not 
only because of the middle line — with one above and 
one below — but because it exactly contains the dia- 
tonic scale. A writer in an old musical periodical 
called the " Harmonicon," who signs himself " H," 
proposed this improvement many years ago. He 
names the first staff -note A — writing the seven notes 
exactly in the staff — and abolishes clefs and leger 
lines, by numbering each octave at the commencement 
of the line, and writing one staff above another. 

Another proposition, called the "Sequential Sys- 
tem of Notation," was published under the name of 
Arthur Wallbridge, and lectured upon at many of 
the Institutions in the metropolis. In this system 
we have a staff of three lines, the notation being, as 
in nature, grouped into sequences. The sounds are 
named one, two, three, &c, up to twelve, commen- 
cing with F. A medium sequence is named ; and the 
others are reckoned above and below this one. I 
will not dwell upon other improvements in this 
system, this slight sketch being sufficient to show 
that it discards all previous notations, and bases the 
writing of music upon the law of nature (at present 
entirely unrecognised) which divides it into sequences. 

Other systems have been proposed — amongst the 
rest, the Reverend Mr. Curwen's " Sol Fa " method 
— an improvement upon one previously suggested by 
Miss Glover, of Norwich ; but this I believe to be 
merely applicable to singing-classes. These several 
propositions, however, sufficiently indicate that there 
must be something radically defective in our present 
notation. Reform moves onward in this,, as in every- 
thing else in our transition age ; and although I have 
brought the history of musical notation down to our 
own time, some future writer, in the next century 
perhaps, may exhibit the five-line staff as a curiosity 
to his readers, as I have exhibited some of those 
now exploded systems of writing to the readers of 
the present article. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Good Friday sacred concert attracted an enormous audience, 
the principal singers being 1 Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Santley, and Mr. Weiss. On the next day a very excellent 
programme was provided, the principal orchestral works being 
Beethoven's Symphony in C minor, executed in faultless style by 
Mr. Mann's perfectly trained orchestra, Mozart's overture to Cosi 
fan tutte, and Wagner's to Tannhauser, the last two works being per- 
haps as violent a contrast as could well be selected. Spite of the 
torrent of abuse, and the "faint praise'' which, perhaps, is even a 
more effectual method of condemnation, Herr Wagner still lives in 
England; and makes his appearance, like a poor relation, at inter- 
vals too rare to be deemed unduly intrusive. He has a firm friend, 
however, in the conductor of the Crystal Palace concerts, who has 
a right to believe that a sweeping censure on the works of a man 
who has won for himself a German reputation, should not be passed 
by independent critics without at least a patient and dispassionate 
hearing. In addition to the orchestral performances already men- 
tioned, Herr Daunreuther performed two movements of Chopin's 
Pianoforte Concerto in E minor, with much neatness and precision, 
and also Schubert's Impromptu in A flat, and a quaint "Chanson 
negre," by Gotschalk. Madame Parepa sang Beethoven's " Ah 
perfido," and the eternal " Sing, birdie sing," for which, being 
encored, she substituted the equally eternal " II Bacio." throwing 
as much energy and life into these flimsy compositions as if they 
had been veritable works of art. Herr Reichardt has always been 
petted as a pleasing singer of the ultra-sentimental school, of which 
his own song, " Thou art so near and yet so far," is one of the most 
notable specimens ; but if he wilt attempt the tenor part of the trio 
from Fidelia, he should be told that the music of Florestan is 
utterly out of his reach. Mr. Santley always sings " Oh ruddier 
than the cherry " so excellently that there could be no reason for 
stating that it was "by particular desire" on this occasion, since 
every lover of Handel must "desire" to hear so perfect an inter- 
pretation of his music. We are glad to find that Beethoven's Choral 
.Symphony has been repeated during the month ; and that the work 
seems to bo gradually gaining ground in the estimation of the 
Crystal Palace audience. Such a result is the noblest reward for 
the indefatigable exertions of Herr Manns in the cause of good 
music. 



